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Reconstruction in Mississippi. By James Wilford Garner. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — ix, 422 pp. 

Mr. Garner has made a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Reconstruction period. His book gives the first complete study of 
a Southern state from the outbreak of civil war to the end of the 
" carpet-bag " rule ; and in thoroughness of research and scientific 
accuracy of treatment it is not likely to be surpassed. The first two 
chapters deal with secession and the Civil War, the next two with 
presidential reconstruction and the economic condition of the state 
after the war, the fifth with congressional reconstruction, the sixth 
with the Freedmen's Bureau, the next four with the period of negro 
rule and the last with the political revolution of 1875. In this field 
Mr. Garner has apparently exhausted the subject. He not only 
gives the sequence of political events, but studies the economic 
results of the war and emancipation, the social conditions of both 
races, the civil and financial legislation under successive regimes, 
judicial decisions on controversies arising from uncertainties of legal 
status, Federal action, both military and civil, educational develop- 
ment and the conduct of the state administration, judiciary and local 
government. To cover this wide field he has searched every avail- 
able source of information, including all sorts of public documents of 
Mississippi and the United States, contemporary newspapers, letters 
and reminiscences of surviving actors in the scenes studied ; yet, in 
spite of this breadth of view, the book is a marvel of condensation. 
There is no redundance or superfluity of notes and scarcely any repe- 
tition ; while the arrangement, partly topical and partly chronological, 
is well adapted for the purposes of compression and clearness. 

The author's fairness of treatment, especially in view of his frank 
avowal of Southern prejudice, is worthy of high praise. His state- 
ments of facts, however damning to the carpet-baggers, are given 
absolutely without rancor, and he narrates Southern excesses in war 
time or the Ku-Klux period with perfect candor and without attempt 
at defense. Still more remarkable is his evident desire to ascribe 
worthy motives to leaders of both sides. In this respect his treat- 
ment of the carpet-baggers appears nothing less than magnanimous. 
As a result of this effort, the style of the book is rather colorless, and 
the chapters suffer from a lack of summaries and elucidating com- 
ments. We are generally given the facts and left to draw our own 
conclusions ; but that this is the result of severe restraint on the part 
of Mr. Garner may be inferred from a few places where he breaks 
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into half-smothered sarcasm, from a few epithets sparingly applied 
and from three or four pages where he cannot refrain from an 
impatient and half-contemptuous argument against the constitution- 
ality of congressional reconstruction. 

Most interesting is the light thrown in this volume upon the senti- 
ment of Mississippi leaders after the war, showing its complete 
acceptance of results so far attained and the ignorance, coupled with 
vindictiveness, which characterized Northern treatment of the situ- 
ation. In Mr. Garner's pages the action of Congress toward the 
Southern people appears like a religious persecution, in which not 
merely submission to law but the recantation of beliefs was the end 
sought. To this purpose were the insistence upon a narrowly denned 
"loyalty," the ironclad oath, the demand that Southern leaders 
abjure "heresies," the exclusion of ex-Confederates — all of which 
bears a closer resemblance to the Test, Corporation and Uniformity 
Acts of the Cavalier Parliament of 1661-79 than to anything in the 
nineteenth century. This is shown very clearly in the changing uses 
of the word "loyal." At first it applied to one who was not an 
original secessionist, then to a person who had not given " aid and 
comfort " to the Confederacy, later to one who would abjure seces- 
sion heresies, after that to one who would accept the reconstruction 
constitution, and finally to a member of the Republican party in 
good standing. All this Mr. Garner shows without rancor and 
almost without any expressions of opinion. 

It is to be observed, however, that Mr. Garner omits to notice one 
very important reason both for reconstruction legislation and for 
radicalism in general. He nowhere recognizes the color given 
to the situation by the attitude of President Johnson and of the 
Northern Democratic party, and treats the Republican policy as 
resulting from mere intolerance, rather than from a struggle for 
self-preservation. Again, it is noticeable that Mr. Garner's book 
leaves the impression that there were few or no " unreconstructed " 
rebels in Mississippi after the war. This may be true, but certainly 
the Northern newspapers were able to collect utterances far more 
belligerent than any noted by Mr. Garner. Then, too, in describing 
the famous election of 1875, the author dwells very justly upon 
the disorganization of the Republicans, as causing their defeat, 
but appears to minimize somewhat the effects of Democratic 
intimidation. These points are, however, the only ones in which 
the author appears in the slightest degree to fall short of ideal 
impartiality. 
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Had Mr. Garner begun with a survey of ante-bellum political 
methods, and had he carried on his work through the adoption 
of the constitution of 1890, thus completing the " undoing of recon- 
struction," the volume would perhaps have had a still higher value. 
Yet as it stands, it constitutes a work which no student of recent 
United States history can afford to overlook. 

Ohio State University. Theodore Clarke Smith. 

The Old New York Frontier. By Francis Whiting Halsey. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — xiii, 432 pp. 

To those to whom the title promises a study of " the frontier " as 
Professor Turner conceives it, this book will be a disappointment. 
It is rather the story of a region, told by one whose pious interest in 
the home of his fathers renders everything connected with the past 
of that locality precious. It is perhaps an inevitable result of the 
comparative antiquity of the East that studies of Eastern regions in 
their frontier period should be written from the standpoint of filial 
piety and with somewhat limited perspective. It seems not too 
much to hope, however, that at some time we may have the story of 
the winning of regions which have once been " West " told from the 
point of view of one interested in a process, rather than in a locality ; 
for this process is one of the most characteristic of all the develop- 
ments of our national life. The present work does, indeed, relate the 
story of the winning of the valleys of the Upper Susquehanna and its 
tributaries from the Indians and Tories, but towards the adequate 
treatment of the economic and social redemption of the locality from 
its undeveloped condition it makes only a beginning. 

But this is only to say that the book has the defects of its qualities. 
As a piece of " local history," done on good traditional lines and 
with much more than usual diligence and care, it is a success. 
Much material has been used which, while not exactly new, has at 
any rate so far been almost entirely neglected and, by reason of its 
scattered condition, practically inaccessible ; and it is distinctly worth 
while to have this material brought together and put into orderly 
shape. The author has done a service not only to the dwellers in 
the region described but to the general reader. The style is good, 
though occasionally a bit scrappy, the matter is interesting through- 
out and the book deserves to be widely read. 

One might carp a little at the title. The region of the Upper 
Susquehanna, whose story the author tells, is one of the old New 



